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ty imagination we are in Middle Temple Hall on 
Candlemas, 1602, a date which, as will presently 
be seen, is a memorable one in the annals of the stage. 
The revels held every Christmas are not yet over. The 
long oaken tables are groaning under the weight of 
viands and wines; a host of members and students are 
busily engaged with the contents of their wooden 
trenchers or of the green earthern pots; and the noble 
open timber roof—perhaps the finest specimen in 
London of the architecture of the period—is echoing 
the clatter and shouts of laughter raised by the com- 
pany. Many well-known faces catch the eye as we 
look around us: that tall, handsome, superbly-dressed 
man, with the somewhat haughty and defiant air, is 
Raleigh, now in league with Cecil to destroy Essex ; 
the courtly youth sitting near him isa bencher’s son, 
Thomas Overbury, just returned from a tour in France 
and Italy ; the choleric-looking man on the right is the 
author of Nosce Teipsum, Sir John Davys, who was 
once expelled from the Society for having struck 
Mr. Richard Martin, another member, at dinner 
here, but was reinstated on his expressing his regret 
at what had happened; while in Master John Ford, 
the stripling on the left, may be recognised the most 
inveterate playgoer of his time. But hush! the dinner 
is over, more candles have been lighted, the exhilarating 
uproar has given place to profound silence. A new 
piece by Master William Shakspere, entitled Twelfth 
Night; or, What You Will, is being represented on 
the stage at the end of the hall, and the fame of the 
author, though by no means so general as it ought to 
be, is great enough here to secure for his work the best 
attention of the audience. The plot has obviously 
been suggested by the Histoires Tragiques of Belle- 
forest and the story of Apolonius and Silla in the “ very 
pleasant discourses” which Master Barnaby Rich has 
“¢ gathered together for the only delight of the courteous 
gentlewomen of England,” but it is treated with an 
exuberance of humour and a depth of poetry peculiar to 
the author. The comic characters and scenes, more- 
over, are entirely of his own invention, The per- 
formance ends amidst loud applause ; in the conversa- 
tion which follows it is generally admitted that Master 
Shakspere has never written a more charming and 
diverting piece ; the company breaks up and leaves 
the Hall in a state of pleasurable excitement, and one 
of the students, in the silence of his own room, makes 
this entry in his diary :—‘ Feb. 2, 1601—2. At our 
feast we had a play called Twelve Night; or, What 
You Will. Much like the Comedy of Errors, or 
Menechmi in Plautus; but most. like and neere to 
that in Italian, called Inganni. A good practise in it 
to make the steward believe his lady widdowe was in 
love with him by counterfayting a letter as from his 
lady, in generall termes, telling him what she liked 
best in him, and prescribing his gesture in smiling, his 
apparaille, &c.; and then when he came to practise, 
making him beleeve they took him to be mad.” 
In spite of its exceptional attractiveness, 7’welfth 
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Night has never been well known to the public 
through the medium of the stage. That it was repre- 
sented more than once in the first half century of its 
existence may be reasonably assumed, for on one oc- 
casion Charles I. suggested that it should be called 
Malvolio, and to be acquainted with such a play is to 
wish to see it represented. But, like all Shakspere’s 
works, it fell into oblivion during the Commonwealth, 
not to be disinterred till 1663. It was then performed 
at the Lincoln’s-inn-Fields Theatre, the part of Viola 
being omitted! Even in this mutilated shape, however, 
it met with some success, thanks to the acting of 
Betterton as Sir Toby Belch, Harriss as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and Underhill as the Clown. In the repre- 
sentative of Aguecheek the reader may recognise the 
erstwhile lover of Nell Gwyn, who, in the homage paid 
to her by royalty, found ample compensation for some 
slights she had experienced at his hands. The next 
revival of the piece was at Drury-lane in 1741, Macklin 
being the Malvolio, Woodward the Aguecheek, Milward 
the Sebastian, and Kitty Clive the Olivia. On this 
occasion, it need hardly be said, the part of Viola was 
restored, and the effect with which it was embodied by 
Mrs. Pritchard rendered it impossible to suppose that 
such an omission as that of 1663 would ever be 
repeated. Four years afterwards, Peg Woffington un- 
dertook the character, with Macklin and Mrs. Clive in 
the parts they had sustained in 1741. Seven years elapsed 
before the play was again brought forward. Then Yates 
was the Malvolio, O’Brien the Sir Andrew, Love the 
Sir Toby, and Palmer the Sebastian, Miss Plym the 
Viola, and Miss Haughton the Olivia. Passing to 1771, 
we find King playing the pedantic steward, with cheery 
little Dod as Aguecheek, Miss Younge as Viola, and the 
ever-vivacious Mrs. Abington (“with a song”) as 
Olivia. This performance was so successful that it was 
repeated fourteen times—no inconsiderable “run” in 
those days. Hitherto, with the exception of the re- 
vival of 1663, Twelfth Night had been played only at 
Drury-lane. In 1772, however, it was in the bills at 
Covent Garden, Yates and Woodward being in the cast. 
The Viola on this occasion was Mrs. Yates. In 1777, 
at the same theatre, Mrs. Barry put up the play for her 
benefit. The names of some of her supporters seem to 
carry us over many years, for Quick was the Sir 
Andrew, and Lee Lewes the Clown. Twelfth Night 
was next played for a benefit at the Haymarket in 
1782, “plausible” John Palmer—called plausible be- 
cause on one occasion he succeeded in inducing a bailiff 
who had arrested him to bail him out—representing 
Sir Toby. In the following year the grave 
and sedate Henderson exhibited himself at Covent 
Garden as Malvolio, and in 1785, at Drury-lane. 
Mrs. Jordan permanently associated her name with the 
character of Viola. The Malvolio of Munden, the Sir 
Toby of Emery, and the Clown of Blanchard, were 
amply sufficient to give interest to a revival at Covent 
Garden in 1801. Emery resumed the part of Sir Toby, 
with Blanchard as Aguecheek, at the same theatre in 
1811, when Liston appeared as Malvolio. It was on 
this occasion that Kemble thought proper to lengthen 
the list of dramatis personew—a profanation from 
which even Davenant and Cibber would have shrunk. 
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In 1813, Emery having gone over to Drury Lane, the 
piece was performed there in order that he might re- 
appear as Sir Toby, and Mrs. Davison satisfied all 
judgments and charmed all hearts by her impersonation 
of Viola. The subsequent history of the play is too 
well known to be related here at any length. It figured, 
of course, in the list of Mr. Phelps’s revivals at Sadlers’ 
Wells, and was the piece with which Mr. Charles Kean 
commenced his management of the Princess’s Theatre. 
In the seventeenth century, by the way, it was usually 
performed on Twelfth Night, although it has no 
reference to that occasion except in name. 

Twelfth Night has always been a great favourite 
with German commentators upon Shakspere, who have 
assigned it a higher rank amongst charming works of 
art than it has generally received here when it has 
been contrasted with other comedies of the same poet. 
Gervinus, in speaking of its performance upon the 
German stage, complains that his countrymen cannot 
play it as successfully as it is played in England, 
because of the unnatural stiffness and want of ease 
characterising his compatriot’s treatment of its light- 
hearted dialogue. He and those who think with him 
would have had little cause to complain on this score of 
the representation of Twelfth Night given at the 
Haymarket on Saturday last. Here all was easy 
enough, from Viola’s daring venture in male attire to the 
tipsy revelry of Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. The fun was accentuated loudly and merrily, and 
was received with roars of sympathetic delight by an 
audience which shrieked with laughter as Mr. Everill 
and Mr. Charles Harcourt went through the old comic 
business with a couple of candles, and rolled downstairs 
in realistic simulation of helpless intoxication. Many, 
doubtless, who were present, thought that certain 
phases of the play were almost as amusing as a panto- 
mime-rally or a chairs-and-tables farce; and their 
applause bore evident signs of sincerity. Whether it 
was possible for any one to feel greatly touched by 
the delicate poetry of Viola’s love for Orsino, or to 
relish the rich humour of Malvolio’s cruelly-punished 
conceit, to sympathise with Olivia’s attitude towards 
her princely suitor, or to enjoy the sketch of 
Sir Andrew’s imbecility, is another question. To us 
it appeared that the life, and colour, and beauty 
of the delightful comedy were altogether swamped 
and lost, that point after point of the poetry was missed, 
and that evidences of its appreciation by those who 
spoke the text came few and far between. The per- 
formance, in fact, was disappointing from first to last, 
for though the cast was not supposed to contain many 
elements of special artistic strength, it was at least 
selected from a company of fair intelligence, and likely 
to reach the average standard of English interpretation 
of English classics upon the stage. From Miss Neilson 
we should, of course, look for a Viola who is pleasant to 
the eye, winning in manner, and generally attractive. 
If a tableaw vivant of the chief situations of Twelfth 
Night had to be given, her presence would be in- 
valuable ; but when the poetry has to be spoken, 
as well as illustrated, her faulty delivery of blank 
verse, and her incurable trick of false emphasis, are 
fatal to her success. With Viola she is, moreover, 
specially unfortunate, because she never seems able to 
forget that she is acting; and if this heroine is self- 
conscious, she at once becomes unsympathetic. The 
exquisite description of unconfessed and unrequited 
love becomes a mere recitation, delivered to impress its 
hearer; the girl becomes vulgarised into a deliberate 
schemer, who is masquerading to win a husband. It 
would, however, scarcely be fair to deduce from an im- 
personation of this order any formulated view of the 
motive and meaning of the character played; and we 
must be content to regard the performance as super- 
ficially very pretty, but without much meaning 
either for good or for evil. From the Malvolio of an 











actor like Mr. Howe, who rarely makes a mistake, 
we might fairly look for more indiyidual character 
and a keener perception of racy humour than we 
find, Mr. Howe, like Mr. Everill as Sir Toby 
Belch, and Miss Ernstone as Olivia, searcely rises 
above the merely respectable. As Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, Mr. Charles Harcourt takes a more charac- 
teristic line. Setting aside the drunken-scene, where, 
in accordance with old custom, the two tipplers illus- 
trate for us ad nauseam all the noisy antics of the 
conventional drunkard, Mr. Harcourt gives a really 
clever, if too repulsive sketch of the straight-haired, 
who has no moral and little physical backbone; but he 
finds the unpleasantly cracked voice in which he com- 
mences so hard to sustain that he would do well to modify 
this peculiarity. Mr. Kyrle attitudinises so oddly as 
Orsino, whose attire is a very trying one, that he seems to 
be oppressed by reminiscences of the burlesque Balvarny, 
and Mr. Conway appears similarly unable to be rid of a 
tragic inflection of voice which ill suits his handsome 
presence as Sebastian. Mr. David Fisher, junior, shows 
much promise as the Clown, and the merry ring of Miss 
Kate Phillips’s laugh and her spontaneous enjoyment 
of her plot against the pompous steward make her 
Maria one of the happiest features of the performance. 
The decorations, by Mr. John O’Connor, are, as usual, 
both artistic and appropriate. 


The English opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will terminate on Saturday next, as important structural 
alterations must be made in the interior of the building 
prior to the commencement of the regular Italian opera 
season, and the architects, Messrs. Lee & Paine, will 
have but a few weeks for the completion of their 
operations, The Phantom was withdrawn a fortnight 
back, and an English version of Jl Trovatore has been 
several times performed. In this opera a débutante, 
Miss Anna Eyre, made her first appearance on the 
English stage as Leonora. She has a powerful voice, 
and sings in good style ; her personal appearance is in 
her favour, and she is familiar with the business of the 
stage. The lower portions of her voice are not 
so powerful or so agreeable as the upper, and her 
intonation is not always satisfactory. It will 
however, be fair to defer a definitive opinion on her 
qualifications until after she shall have been heard in 
other parts. She has many merits, and succeeded in 
obtaining abundant and well-merited applause. Miss 
Palmer (Azucena), Mr. G. Perren (Manrico), and Mr. 
G. Fox (The Count), repeated familiar impersonations, 
and Mr. Foote (“Signor Franceschi”) imparted import- 
ance to the character of Ferrando. The mis-en-scene 
was good, but the dramatic illusion of the “ Miserere ” 
scene was destroyed by the appearance of Manrico in 
front of the footlights, at the end of “Ah, che la 
morte.” If it was necessary to accept an encore, the 
air might have been repeated without the absurdity of 
Manrico’s arrival on the stage, to bow his thanks 
to the audience, who had been led to suppose 
that he was in the hands of his executioners. 
The Bohemian Girl was produced on the following 
evening, with Madame Rose Hersee as Arline, Miss 
Palmer as the Gipsy Queen, Mr. G. Perren as Thaddeus, 
Mr. Pope as Devilshoof, and Mr. Celli as Count Arn- 
heim. It is needless to say more than that, with such a 
cast, success was certain. The perennially popular opera 
was several times repeated, and drew the largest houses 
of the season. Faust was produced on Wednesday last, 
with an almost entirely fresh cast. Miss Helen Cros- 
mond made a successful appearance as Marguerite, Miss 
Leipold, as Siebel, showed decided promise, Mr. Talbot 
Brennan (“ Signor Talbo”) sang well, but acted tamely, 
as Faust. Mr. Foote (Franceschi) produced a favourable 
impression as Mephistopheles, and Mr. George Fox, as 
Valentine, sang and acted with unusual power and 
success, Mrs, Sharpe, as Martha, and Mr. Cushing 
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as Wagner, were fully efficient ; the choruses and 
ballets were well executed, and Signor Li Calsi con- 
ducted in masterly style. Sir Julius Benedict’s Lily 
of Killarney will be produced to-night, with Madame 
Bauermister as the Colleen Bawn, and Sir Julius will 
personally direct the performance, 


At the Royal Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, pend- 
ing the production of an English version of Lecocq’s 
latest and most successful comic opera, Le Petit Duc, 
a superb spectacle has been provided—described in the 
bills as “ Offenbach’s celebrated Opera-Bouffe, in Two 
Acts, entitled Genevieve de Brabant, English version, 
by H. B. Farnie.” Without any desire to indulge in 
captious criticism, we must point out, that it would 
have been wiser to describe the piece differently. With 
the original score and libretto of Genevieve de Brabant 
before us, we are enabled to say that the Islington 
burletta is not ‘ Offenbach’s celebrated opera-bouffe,” 
and that the English libretto is not a version of 
Genevieve de Brabant. Impertinent liberties have 
been taken with the music. Some of the best portions 
are omitted ; others are transmogritied beyond recogni- 
tion; pieces which do not belong to the opera, and are 
actually, in some cases, by other composers, are inter- 
polated amid the original music of Offenbach, and that ill- 
used composer would have some difficulty in recognising 
his mutilated and disfigured offspring. Drogan’s pretty 
song in Act ITI. is struck out, and an air from Vincent 
Wallace’s Matilda of Hungary is substituted. Gene- 
viéve is made to sing the “ Kissing Song,” by Emile 
Jonas, which for awhile did service in the wretched 
travesty of Hervé’s (il Crevé, produced at the Folly 
Theatre, under the title of Shooting Stars! In the 
“ravine scene,” Drogan is made to sing an air from 
Robinson Crusoe! It surely is unfair to the composer, 
and dishonest to the public, to describe this olla 

odrida of heterogeneous materials as the work of 
Offenbach ? The liberties taken with the music are 
surpassed by those which are taken with the libretto. 
If Mr. Farnie’s “ English version could be translated 
into French, and compared with the sparkling original 
libretto by MM. Hector Crémieux and Etienne Tréfen, 
few points of resemblance would be discoverable. 
The plot has been rendered obscure, if not incom- 
prehensible ; the French esprit has vanished, and is 
replaced by dull jokes, chiefly built on those 
“topical” allusions, whose essential vulgarity (not 
seme in the originals) has done much to render opéras 

ouffes unpopular in England. Mr. Farnie would 
probably have been more successful had he availed him- 
self of that kind of literary assistance by which he 
has on many occasions so largely profited. As a 
spectacle, the piece is well worth seeing, and is 
indeed one of the most brilliant combinations of 
tasteful scenery, charming costumes, and artistic 
tableaux, which has been placed on the stage for a long 
time past. Miss Alice May is a fascinating Drogan, 
graceful without affectation, and vivacious without 
vulgarity. Miss Burville appears to advantage as 
Geneviéve, Miss D. Gordon is a capital Brigitte, Mr. 
J. Shaw as the Duke, Mr. Wingrove as Golo, Mr. 
Chessman as the Burgomaster, Mr. Loredan as Charles 
Martel, Mr. Wynter as the Hermit, and Messrs. Bury 
and Bedford as the Gensdarmes, are all that can be 
desired ; the minor parts are filled by a number of 
attractive young ladies, and an excellent band is skil- 
fully conducted by Mr. G. B. Allen. The mise-en- 
scone reflects great credit on the ability of Mr. Charles 
Harris. The manager, Mr. Charles Head, has shown 
enterprise, taste, and liberality, which merit recogni- 
tion ; and he seems likely to revive the old prestige of 
the Royal Philharmonic Theatre. 


Mrs. Rousby’s reappearance as Elizabeth in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s historical play, "Twixt Axe and Crown, at 





the Queen’s, is not dramatically an event of much im- 
portance, and .is chiefly noteworthy as showing how 
completely Fatherland must have failed to draw the 
public. It must be an unsuccessful melodrama which 
has not more attractive power than is now left in a play 
like Mr. Taylor’s, which has all the air of being turned 


’ mechanically out to order, and has little real dramatic 


life. The audience, however, seems to enjoy the play ; 
Mrs. Rousby looks handsome, though not so handsome 
as she did, and her voice sounds somewhat weak and 
indistinct. The rest of the cast is decidedly strong, 
though it seems sad to see Mr. Hermann Vezin wasted 
over Simon Renard. He, with Messrs, Brooke and 
Stirling, gives very valuable assistance. The play is 
only meant for a short run, and it is evidently found 
as difficult task as ever to provide this house with a 
programme in all respects satisfactory, 
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HE Petit Duc, as the new comic opera just pro- 
duced at the Théatre de la Rénaissance is called, 

must undoubtedly be regarded as one of the brightest 
works for which we are indebted to M. Lecocq. The 
music may not become so generally popular as that of 
the perennial Fille de Madame Angot, but it is of a 
far higher stamp. Free from anything like coarseness 
or ad captandum flourishes, it is almost invariably 
melodious and expressive, and has the charm of being 
in complete harmony with the story it is intended 
to illustrate. That story, it may at once be 
said, is comparatively inoffensive. The Duc de 
Parthenay—the little Duke—is married at the 
age of eighteen to Blanche de Lancy, who is three 
years younger. The union is brought about by their 
families for various reasons of state, but on account of 
the youth of the contracting parties it is determined 
that they shall be separated immediately after the 
ceremony for two years. Now it happens that the 
Duke and Blanche are deeply enamoured of each other, 
and great is the consternation of the former when, in 
course of the festivities which follow the marriage, he 
learns that his bride, instead of being conducted to 
the nuptial chamber, has been carried off by force 
to a pension at Luneville. This brings the 
first act to an effective conclusion. In _ the 
next, as some compensation for his disappointment, 
he is allowed to take the command of a regiment which 
bears the family name, and has covered itself with glory 
on more than one battle-field. The purpose to which 
he turns this elevation is not a little startling. He 
takes the regiment to Luneville, surrounds the man- 
sion, and demands that the young Duchesse de Par- 
thenay shall be given up to him. The lady superior, 
who is descended from Henri Quatre, is not, however, 
to be terrified. Rather than surrender the girl, she 
will blow up the house, and everybody within it. The 
Duke then has recourse to stratagem, and has nearly 
succeeded in obtaining possession of his wife when news 
arrives that the Due de Luxembourg is crossing the 
frontier in the character of an invader. In the third 
act we are taken to the French camp, the Duke’s tent 
being in the foreground. The attentions paid by the 
soldiers to a number of camp- followers seem 
likely to lead to their being hemmed in by the 
enemy; the military genius and valour of the 
Duke, however, give the victory to the French troops, 
and to avoid such a risk in future he gives formal 
orders that camp-followers shall not be permitted. 
Immediately afterwards, as fate will have it, the 
Duchess, having escaped from the Luneville pension, 
comes in and embraces her husband, and the Captain, 
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chancing to witness the occurrence, is obliged to arrest 
his Colonel under the order which the latter himself has 
made. This arrest, of course, is only for a few minutes. 
The enemy vanquished, the Duke, in return for the 
services he has done his country, is permitted to live with 
his wife before the two years spoken of have elapsed. 
That, related in a few words, is the plot of Le Petit Duc, 
which was probably suggested by a well-known event in 
the history of the Bourbons. The authors, M. Meilhac 
and M. Halévy, have used their materials to good 
dramatic purposes; the minor incidents are often very 
diverting, and the dialogue is excellent’ throughout. 
Mdlle. Jeanne Granier’s impersonation of the Duke 
would by itself have gone far to secure the success of 
the piece ; the Duchess finds a graceful representative 
in Mdlle. Neyer, and the stately mistress of the pension, 
in the hands of Mdme. Desclauzes, proves even more 
entertaining, we think, than the authors had hoped she 
would be. 

The revival of Le Courrier de Lyons at the Ambigu 
has proved exceedingly successful, as, indeed, was to be 
expected. The frequency with which Mr. Irving has 
played in the piece in England has created a new 
interest in it here; the reappearance of M. Lacres- 
soniére as Lesurques and Dubosc, to say nothing of that 
of M. Paulin-Ménier as Choppard, is cordially weleomed 
by all those who understand what acting is, and to this 
very day you may hear the question as to the innocence 
or guilt of Lesurques debated in cafés all over France. 
M. Lacressoniére is particularly effective in the well- 
known scene with Jérome in the third act, where, by 
way of showing the groundlessness of acccusation 
brought against him, he refers to his conduct 


on the battle-field during the time he was 
serving as a _ sergeant in the regiment of 
Auvergne. As before, he succeeds in drawing a 


striking contrast between the two characters he repre- 
sents in his own person. The Choppard of M. Paulin- 
Ménier is, perhaps, one of the most perfect pieces of 
acting in its way that the modern stage has exhibited. 
The shifting glance of the eye, the gestures, the facial 
expression, the irrepressible tremor with which he looks 
forward to his execution,—all this might be studied 
with advantage by a painter. M. Alexandre again plays 
Fouinard; Mdme. Patry is a forcible Jeanne, and 
Mdlle. Raynard, a pathetic Julie. The less that is 
said of the Daubenton of M. Fournier the better. 

The revival of a piece bearing the name of the 
Vicomte Ponson du Terrail as one of its authors serves 
to redirect attention to that singular feuilletonist, who 
at one time seemed likely to rival the elder Dumas 
himself in rapidity of composition, and who dealt in 
impossible adventures and the most startling surprises. 
In this walk of literature, however, he did not finda 
congenial element. Had fortune rendered him in- 
dependent, he would have aimed at subtle delinea- 
tion of character and grace of style, and in this, 
there can be no doubt, he would have achieved 
considerable success. But that was not remunerative 
work, and in order to fill his almost empty pockets, he 
became a writer of romans-fewilletons. To remon- 
strate with him on such a waste of his talents was worse 
than useless. ‘This stuff,” he would say with a bland 
smile and a shrug of the shoulders, “ brings me in 
50,000 frances a year; work of a superior description 
would not enable me to live. You must at least admit, 
then, that I am not a fool.” Perhaps his most popular 
writings were the Drames de Puris, first published in 
the Patrie. From these dramas he drew the materials 
for his play of Rocambole, in the composition of which 
he had the assistance of M. Anicet-Bourgeois, and 
afterwards of M. Ernest Blum, and which was brought 
out at the Ambigu in the autumn of 1864. Strange to 
say, his collaborateurs had never read the drames, and 
consequently the play does not bear a very close 
resemblance to the story on which it is supposed to be 








founded. Rocambole has now been revived at the 
Théatre Cluny, with Madame Jeanne Andrée as Bac- 
carat, the repentant fille de joie, and M. Paul Cléves 
as the robber. Each of these performances is cha- 
racterised by much force. The mother of Rocambole 
is represented with marked command of pathos by 
Madame Deronet, while the low-comedy element is 
made conspicuous by the humour which M. 
Herbert throws into his impersonation of a facetious 
personage. The revival is moderately successful, al- 
though the authors were inconsiderate enough to extend 
the piece to eight acts. 








IN VIENNA. 





HE most prominent event that has occurred since 

we last recorded the doings of the Vienna theatres 
is the production of Herr Wagner’s Rheingold at the 
Court Opera. On its first production at Munich, in 
1869, and on its subsequent performance at the Bay- 
reuth festival, this opera was played in one act, without 
any pause or interruption, and even the most enthu- 
siastic Wagnerians found two-and-a-half hours of 
uninterrupted Wagnerism rather exhausting. Since 
the days of Bayreuth the enthusiasm for the music of 
the future has somewhat cooled down, and the director 
of the Vienna Court Opera has been able to divide the 
Rheingold into two acts without very much hurting 
the susceptibilities of Herr Wagner’s disciples by a 
proceeding which some months ago would have 
been condemned as barbarous, not to say, sacri- 
legious. An interval of ten minutes at the 
end of the first Walhalla scene now proves very 
welcome to singers, orchestra, and audience alike. The 
opera was placed upon the stage with indescribable 
magnificence, and the decorations were for the most 
part perfectly successful, though the Viennese stage- 
carpenters have not been able, any more than their 
brethren at Bayreuth, to impart the appearance of a 
rainbow to the solid structure on which the gods and 
goddesses walk at the end of the opera. The perform- 
ance was in every way admirable. Herr Beck, as the 
Dwarf Alberich, carried off the chief honours, Frau 
Dillner was a very graceful Freya, and acted the part 
very expressively. Herr Walter, Herr Scaria, and Herr 
Schmitt were also prominent in the cast, which was 
throughout very efficient. The opera was well received 
by a crowded house, but on the second performance 
the theatre was but thinly attended, owing, no doubt, 
to the high prices charged for admission. The 
management at once took the hint conveyed by the 
empty benches, and the prices have since been reduced 
to more moderate figures. 

The Burgtheater has revived Gutzkow’s comedy, 
Der Kénigslieutenant, which has been absent from 
the repertory since 1868. The old play was well 
received, being admirably acted by Herr Sonnenthal as 
Thorane, Herr Baumeister as the Serjeant-Major, Herr 
Meixner as Professor Mittler, and Frau Hartmann as 
Gretel. Fraulein Hohenfels played young Goethe, but 
seemed not quite at her ease in boy’s attire. Frau 
Janisch played, with an artistic self-denial that does 
her credit, the subordinate part of Belinde, which had 
been refused, on the ground of its insignificance, by a 
young lady who has recently become a member of the 
company. This house gave several anniversary per- 
formances towards the end of last month. On the 21st 
January, the date of Grillparzer’s death, Die Ahnfraw 
was played; on the 22nd, Minna von Barnhelm was 
produced in commemoration of Lessing’s birth, and on 
tne 24th, the aged Herr Karl von Holtei’s birthday 
was celebrated by a performance of his comedietta, 
Sie schrevbt an sich selbst. 
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At the Stadtheater, Durchgebrannt, as the German 
version of M. Hennequin’s Poudre d’Escampette is 
entitled, has achieved a still more marked success than 
the original did at the Paris Variétés. Herren Tewele, 
Buckovics, and Heinrich are infinitely amusing as the 
three company directors who take flight under the false 
impression that a fraud has been committed for which 
they are “ wanted,” and the rapid succession of gro- 
tesque misfortunes that overtake the unhappy fugitives 
excites boundless laughter. Herr Tyrolt also made a 
hit as the grumbling shareholder, Billembois. This 
house will soon lose Herr Tewele, who has taken a lease 
of the Carl Theater for ten years from the Ist of August 
next. He will leave a blank that cannot easily be 
filled. 

The Theater an der Wien has had a brilliant success 
with a new farcical comedy, interspersed with songs, 
by Herr Karl Costa, whose Blitzmidel was one of the 
great successes of last season. Ihr Corporal, as the 
new piece is entitled, is one of those plays of which it 
is impossible to give any adequate notion by stating 
the plot. It is founded upon a true story of a corporal 
who swindled a well-to-do Viennese tradesman and his 
family, having been welcomed to the house in order to 
induce him not to treat with too great severity the 
tradesman’s son, who was a private in the corporai’s 
regiment. Upon this story Herr Costa has constructed 
a play abounding in extravagantly comic situations, 
and furnishing all the leading artistes of the company 
with parts exactly suited to their several styles. Frau 
Gallmeyer plays with great spirit the part of alive ly 
shrew, who is finally led to the altar, after having 
throughout the piece expressed the heartiest contempt 
for the lords of the creation. Herren Girardi, Schweig- 
hofer, and Szika, and Fraulein Herzog shared the 
laughing applause in which the audience were by no 
means sparing. This piece will carry the house safely 
through the Carnival. 








IN MILAN. 


——— Of 


S we briefly announced last week, M. Gounod’s 
Cinq Mars has been an utter failure at La 
Scala. Though produced under the personal superin- 
tendence of the composer himself, who had been in 
Milan for weeks preparing for the great event, the 
opera was brought out in a manner that left much to 
be desired, both as respects mise-en-scéne and as res- 
pects the singing of the principal parts. The first 
performance, which took place on the 24th ult., 
attracted a very large audience, but the few subsequent 
representations took place before thinly-filled houses. 
M. Gounod, in a letter to one of the leading musical 
critics, says, that “the score of Cing-Mars, which is, 
perhaps, not suited to La Scala, could at least be intel- 
ligible in that theatre only a la condition d’y étre dite 
dans le style de chant et avec les procédés de 
déclamation qui sont propres 4 ma musique et dans 
lesquels elle a été congue.” And he adds, “in a word 
the singers did not speak my language, and that is of 
essential importance.” The chorus of the courtiers (a 
worthy companion to the old men’s chorus in Faust), 
the lively baritone song, well sung by Signor Viganotti, 
the conspirators’ chorus at the end of the second act, 
and the fine terzett between Cinq Mars, Marie, and 
De Thou were the only numbers of the score that were 
at all well received. As for the melodramatic ending 
of the opera, which created a deep impression in Paris, 
it was received by the Milanese public with loud 
laughter, mingled with hisses. M. Gounod was called 


before the curtain several times during the second act, 
and after the terzett in the third act, but the scene in the 








house at the end of the performance left no doubt 
that Cinq Mars must be counted a decided failure. 
It is thought that better singing would have averted 
this disastrous result, and certainly Signora Fossa was 
a very unsatisfactory Marie, and Signor Sani sang the 
tenor part in a manner that could not be acceptable 
in the first opera-house of Italy. Signor Maini and 
Signor Viganotti formed exceptions to the general in- 
competence of the solo singers, and the orchestra and 
chorus were also excellent. While M. Gounod seems 
generously disinclined to throw the whole responsibility 
of the failure of his opera upon the singers, Signor 
Auteri, whose new opera Jl Negriero has been announced 
for production this season, feels no such scruples, and is 
determined that his work shall not be interpreted by 
the vocalists who contributed to the fiasco of -Cing 
Mars. The management at first received his sugges- 
tions anything but favourably, and struck Jl Negriero 
out of their programme; but it seems that a recon- 
ciliation has since been effected between the parties, and 
that the opera is to be produced with the cast demanded 
by the composer. It was also said that Signor Gomez 
had withdrawn his Fosca on similar grounds, but this 
statement seems to be without foundation. Such 
rumours, however, show how sadly La Scala has fallen 
from its high estate. 

The Dal Verme Theatre has been much more suc- 
cessful in its opera season than its more famous rival. 
Petrella’s Jone has been revived, with a fair measure of 
success, though its interpreters cannot sustain a com- 
parison with the great artistes who appeared in the 
opera on its first production at La Scala in 1862. The 
orchestra and the chorus were more satisfactory than 
the solo singers, and the greatest success of the per- 
formance was the celebrated solo for clarionet, which 
was admirably executed, and was encored. The opera 
season is now interrupted for a few days by the appéar- 
ance of Signor Salvini, who is to give a few perform- 
ances of Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and La Morte 
Civile. After the departure of the great tragic actor, 
opera is to be resumed, Signora Galletti having been 
engaged to take the leading part in the Favorita. 

The theatres devoted to the drama have been doing 
little that is noteworthy. At the Manzoni Theatre, the 
Morelli company have suffered from the continued 
indisposition of Signora Tessero, the leading lady, 
though her place has been more than respectably filled 
by Signora Casilini. An Italian version of M. Legouvé’s 
new drama, La Séparation, is in preparation at this 
house. Among the novelties recently produced at the 
Teatro Milanese, we need do no more than mention La 
Malattia del Giorno, to which a prize offered for com- 
petition by the management was awarded, and a one- 
act comedy, entitled Legerezza, by a young nobleman, 
who writes under the pseudonym of Léo Veleita. 





IN AMERICA. 


tO 


B* the last mail we have received New York letters 
and papers to the 22nd ult. On the 12th Mr. 
Edwin Booth appeared for the first time in that city as 
Wolsey, but did not create a very favourable impression. 
As an acute critic remarks, there was a taint of Iago 
about it, and some passages were given with a positively 
Mephistophelean air. All this was as much out of 
character as the firmness with which the actor walked 
and spoke. Two nights afterwards Mr. Lester Wallack 
appeared at the theatre bearing his name as Adonis 
Evergreen, a character to which his style is un- 
doubtedly well adapted. In a comedy called Risks, 
produced at the Park Theatre on the 14th, Mr. 
Raymond introduced a new characte: part. He 
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personated Pennington Pembroke, an _ insurance 
agent, who renders the existence of uninsured beings 
a burden to them, and kept the spectators in con- 
tinuous merriment during the progress of the repre- 
sentation. The peculiarities of Pembroke—peculi- 
arities which will not be considered unfamiliar and 
unnatural by persons who have had dealings with the 
peripatetic employés of life insurance companies—must 
indeed be very marked and amusing to account for the 
success with which the play the man figures in has 
met throughout the United States. Risks, as the 
New York Times points out, certainly bears a closer 
resemblance to an acting-drama than The Gilded Age, 
but its story is puerile and improbable, its incidents 
are almost uniformly devoid of dramatic force, and its 
dialogue is pretentious and vapid. The author, Mr. 
Bartley Campbell, must, in the language of the 
universities, have “crammed” Tupper for years 
before addressing himself to the task of supplying his 
puppets with words, and the result is an ava- 
lanche of truisms, trite metaphors, and cheap 
poetical figures, the fall of which extends over 
five acts. We have no fear, however, that the 
bathos and turgidity of Mr, Campbell’s style will 
seriously injure the prospects of Risks. Pennington 
Pembroke is a prodigious bore, and his picture contains 
enough of reality to delight by its naturalness, and 
enough of exaggeration, vivacity, and genuine humour 
to freight it with abundant vis comica. It is clear that 
Mr. Campbell has done very little for Pembroke, and 
by the time Mr. Raymond’s performance in Risks shall 
have reached its hundredth night, and Colonel Sellers 
has attained its thousandth, the dramatist’s share in the 
personage will be simply nil. The spectators, as we 
have said already, laughed immoderately over Pem- 
broke’s fierce persecution of his uninsured fellow-beings, 
and when the comedian came forward as a sort of 
deus ex machina, at two or three stages of events, 
his portrayal took on a quiet sincerity and 
dignity which were promptly detected and admired. 
Mdme. Modjeska has appeared as Camille in the Fifth- 
Avenue Theatre before crowded audiences, who so far 
forgot the proverbial coldness of English-speaking 
audiences as to greet the actress with loud acclama- 
tions of approval. Since Matilda Heron’s public career 
was closed there have been two noteworthy performances 
of the Lady of the Camellias in New York theatres, that 
of Miss Clara Morris, an American actress, whose art is 
instinctive rather than imitative, and that of Mdme. 
Juliette Clarence, a French artist, who played in her 
own language. Mdme. Modjeska’s impersonation is 
greater, because it is both broader and finer than that of 
Mdme. Clarence. It lacks the exhibition of physical 
suffering for which Miss Morris’s delineation of the per- 
sonage is chiefly notable, and in which, it cannot be 
doubted, lies the secret of much of the success of that 
representation ; “but,” the New York Times is candid 
enough to admit, “ the absence of agonising paroxysms 
of coughing and choking and prolonged gasps for 
breath detracts not a whit from the merit of Mdme. 
Modjeska’s effort, which is artistically conceived and 
strongly rendered.” Perhaps, apart from the pathetic 
picture of a strong woman’s will awakened to a know- 
ledge of its own existence and battling with temptation, 
the most striking feature of the performance is its won- 
derful completeness; not a shade of passion possibly 
inherent to the part is wanting, not a word loses its 
fullest meaning, not a single detail of action is neglected. 

In the second week of the past month, Mr. Sothern 
played the Crushed Tragedian at the Walnut-street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. Here, as in New York, the 
performance was received with marked pleasure. 
“ When,” says the Ledger, “a new, distinct, and enjoy- 
able character is created by author and actor for the 
dramatic stage, it has good title to take rank among 
other works of art. It is in many respects just such 





a creation as an accepted masterpiece of sculpture, or 
a finished painting, or a grand piece of music, to which 
the cultivated mind pays homage of admiration for the 
skill, the study, the talent, or the genius displayed in 
the achievement. Something like this is done by 
Mr. Sothern in the study and representation of 
his De Lacy Fitzaltamont, the Crushed Tragedian. 
This new character stands out like a statue, or the cen- 
tral figure of a life-like picture. It is not only distinct 
from all others of the characters with which our dramas 
are peopled, but it is as opposite as possible to Dun- 
dreary, and there is not the faintest flavour in it of 
Mr. Sothern’s own individuality. It is not our purpose 
to describe the Crushed Tragedian. It would require 
a good deal of study to do even that in a satisfactory 
way. The play must be seen and heard to be under- 
stood, and it will be the better enjoyed by those who go 
to see it if they have no detailed description. It may 
be said, however, that, notwithstanding the “dejected 
* haviour of the visage” of the Crushed Tragedian, and 
his inky habiliments, very seedy and baggy, and the 
many set-backs he suffers in pursuing the pet ambition 
of his life, his expression of his professional woes are so 
grotesque and ludicrous that the audience is inone con- 
tinuous strain of laughter so long as he is on the stage. 
Then there is a meaning in the play for those who pre- 
fer, above intellect and true art, the poor tawdry stuff 
and humbug of which so much of the modern stage is 
made up.” 

Miss Minnie Walton reappeared at the Grand Opera 
House, San Francisco, on the 8th inst., and met 
with a warm and even friendly reception. “Since 
her last appearance here,” says the Mail, she has 
developed into a really fine artiste, and has used wisely 
the opportunities which her London career opened out 
to her. Her acting is natural and unaffected.” The 
character in which she reappeared at San Francisco, 
Mrs. Desmond, was not a very grateful one, but in the 
Regiment of Champagne—an adaptation of M. Jules 
Clareti’s drama—she displayed much emotional power. 
Miss Catherine Lewis was maintaining the position she 
had reached in public favour at Emerson’s Theatre. Miss 
Ada Richmond sang admirably and acted well as the 
naughty Earl of Leicester, and Mose Fisk, as Varney, 
was quaint and humorous, Miss Sheldon, as Tressillian, 
says the Mail, “smirks and giggles most offensively, 
apparently under the idea that she is very fascinating, 
which is a great mistake, as she is merely obnoxious. 
We should advise the young lady to remember that 
French “chic” and English “cheek” are, though 
slightly alike in sound, widely dissimilar in meaning, 
and that a modest reticence becomes an artist of mode- 
rate ability.” 





EN PASSANT. 
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O royal personage has ever managed to preserve his 
incognito so well as the Crown Prince of Austria. 
Preparations were made for his reception at the Royal 
Alexandra, Liverpool, on Monday week, a private box 
having been luxuriously fitted up for his use, but it would 
seem that he preferred to mix with the British public, and 
accordingly took a seat in the dress-circle, for which he 
paid. Since he has been in this country, the Liverpool 
Albion remarks, he has seen nothing but pantomime. We 
wonder what his opinion is of our taste and condition so far 
as the drama is concerned ? 


MapameE Part! is now receiving 10,000 francs a night. 
Tue Norwegian poet, Ibsen, has written a play. 


MapaMe TreBELLI has made a great success at Stock- 
holm as Fides, in Le Prophéte, and was not only compli- 
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mented personally by his Majesty the King of Sweden, but 
was recalled eleven times, a tribute entirely without pre- 
cedent in Stockholm. 


Tue Turks are anxious to obtain “a lasting peace.” 
They should endeavour to purchase Our Boys. 


Tue father of Mr. Joseph Jefferson once had an inter- 
view with President Thomas Jefferson, in which they satis- 
fied each other that both descended from the same English 
ancestry. 


Kart von Hotret, the German dramatist, recently 
completed his eightieth year, and the occasion was cele- 
brated in most of the cities and towns of Germany by per- 
formances of plays from his pen. 


Mr. Bovcicautr, forgetting that his most successful 
works have not been entirely original, lately called a dra- 
matic adapter named M‘Wade a pirate. Mr. M‘Wade has 
brought an action against him for libel, and, it is said, is 
prepared with so much information as to the secret history 
of Mr. Boucicault’s plays that the) dramatist will be quite 
taken aback. Mr. Boucicault, however, is not the only 
dramatist who in the course of a few months may be sur- 
prised in a similar way. 

THE late Dr. Doran, writing from Worthing, on the 5th 
of last December, in reference to his London in the Jacobite 
Times, said, “As for me with my book—which was the 
outcome of fitful writing, now and then, and often for- 
gotten—having run a connecting thread through the whole, 
and published it, I have resolved to look at no criticism 
whatever for three months, and then only just to see what 
the effect may be when, as Johnson said, ‘ Eulogy fails to 
elevate, or censure to depress.’” Before the three months 
were ended, the writer was dead alike to praise or blame. 


Mr. GitBert has been practising harlequin with so 
much assiduity that it is quite possible he will be able to 
play it without the traditional costume. He is said to be 
so bruised that he is all the colours of the rainbow. Nor 
does he take any pains to conceal his annoyance. Mr. 
John D’Auban, his instructor, calls his dancing the steppes 
of Tartar-y. 


Some time ago attention was called to an “ Artists’ 
Club” which had been established in Liverpool. The mem- 
bers in the admission qualification drew the line at “scene 
painters,” forgetting the illustrious names of men who had 
followed that honourable profession, According to the 
Liverpool Albion, a proposal has now been made that a‘‘Scene 
Painters’ Club” should be established, one of the primary 
rules of which shall be that no artist is eligible for mem. 
bership unless he can cover 40 square feet of canvas in one 
day in such a manner as to please the public eye ! 


Tue death is announced of M. Allan Despréaux, a 
clever and versatile comedian. His first engagement in 
Paris was at the Gymnase. In 1837, accompanied by his 
wife, the Madame Despréaux who in after years proved a 
valuable acquisition to the Comédie Frangaise, he went to 
St. Petersburg, where his talents were so much appreciated 
that the Czar conferred a pension upon him. Of late 
years he resided at Nancy, but it was at Cannes, where he 
had gone to pass the winter, that he died. He survived 
his wife twenty-two years. 


Tue death of Signor Carlo de Blasis, the operatic ballet- 
master, is announced as having recently taken place in 
Italy. The deceased was a member of a very musical 
family, his father being a composer of merit in several 
styles, and his sister, Signora Virginia Blasis, a prima-donna 
once highly esteemed in this country, 








TuHE lion lies down with the lamb. Last week Madame 
Theo went from Nice to Monte-Carlo, and, while dining, 
found that Madame Judic was in the same room. The 
latter came over and shook her cordially by the hand, and 
they spent the evening together. 


Mr. Cuarites Kexity, Mr. George Grossmith, senior, 
and Mr. Robert Soutar have been elected members of the 
Committee of the Savage Club. 


Miss Lity Davenport, better known in the theatrical 
world as Miss Lily Vining, died at Philadelphia on the 
13th ult. She was a daughter of Mr. E. L. Davenport, 
and made her first appearance on the stage at New York. 
She retired from the profession on her marriage with Mr. 
Frost Thorn, who was drowned in the summer of 1876 
through the capsizing of the Mohawk yacht in New York 
Harbour. 


Severat “dizzy blondes” were apprehended by the 
Cincinnati police during a performance at Wood’s Theatre 
a week or two ago. They persisted in dancing a can-can 
despite the warnings of the Superintendent of Police, and 
were accordingly “ run in.” 


Some money recently acquired by an old established club 
will, in all probability, be expended in providing telephonic 
communication between the hon. secretary and the servants, 
so as to obviate the necessity of that gentleman wasting his 
valuable time withn its sacred precinets. 


“In Boston,” Mr. Booth says, “ more plays are offered to 
me than anywhere else. One, a tragedy, came from a lady, 
who up to that time had been my greatest admirer. She 
was never absent from the theatre when I appeared in that 
city, and she devoted much time and talent to writing 
flattering notices of me. But I could not accept her 
tragedy. I declined it in the most delicate and kindly 
manner imaginable. But she was mortally offended. She 
has never spoken to me since. She stays away from the 
theatre when I play, and has discovered, I judge from her 
criticisms, that I am an overrated actor.” 


TueE last rehearsal of Le Petié Duc was commenced as 
early as 10 am. Mdlle. Granier, contrary to custom, 
came in at the proper time, and M. Koning good- 
humouredly rewarded her with a louis. ‘ Thanks,” she 
said in her sauciest manner, “I will not refuse it.” Soon 
afterwards she lost it in a wager with M. Halévy, who 
has had it set for her in a diamond bracelet. 


THERE is an agitation in New York just now for 
reducing the prices of admission to theatres, and it is 
pointed out that the houses where the rates are the lowest, 
the Grand Opera-house and Niblo’s Garden, are the best 
attended. Mr. Boucicault, being interviewed on the sub- 
ject, said he was opposed to the reduction of prices, because 
he did not believe the managers could live, and keep the 
theatres open, if such a reduction were made. “It is 
impossible, in a great city like New York,” he continued, 
“to say that this, and that, and the other thing must 
come down. People suppose that the great drain on 
the manager’s purse is the actors’ salaries. This is a 
great mistake. The salaries are a very small part of 
the expense. But the managers could not even reduce 
the salaries. In London managers are now paying 
double the salaries they paid 15 years ago, and if good 
actors are driven out of New York by a reduction, they 
will go there. Besides, there are the rents and the adver- 
ising bills, and the gas, and the printing bills, and 
all the little extras that go to make up a great 
total, Even the orchestra makes it own terms. There 
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are hundreds of places in the Bowery and the avenues where 
these men can get employment, and if the managers refused 
to pay their price they would go to these places. Playing 
to empty houses? It is not because the prices are too high. 
The best seats in the house are always sold first. There is 
a better and more certain cause than high prices that keeps 
so many of the theatres empty. It is the poor productions.” 


Many of those who admired the grace and sympathy 
with which Signora Checci-Bozzo played Desdemona to 
the Othello of Signor Salvini during his recent engagement 
in Paris were not aware that she appeared on the stage in 
spite of acute physical suffering. Yet so it was, and 
when the company left the French capital it was found 
necessary to let her remain there. Last week, after under- 
going a surgical operation, she died in great pain, intensi- 
fied, perhaps, by the fact that her husband had been com- 
pelled to go away with the company. Her remains were 
buried on Thursday last, at Saint Médard, She was only 
22 years of age. 

Tue Churchman’s Shilling Magazine has something to 
say on the Church and Stage question. ‘The theatre,” he 
says, “is a great fact, to the existence of which it is im- 
possible to shut one’s eyes. It is of no use to imitate Mrs. 
Partington in her endeavour to mop up the Atlantic, by 
making wild attempts to crush the drama and shut up the 
theatres. Let our clergymen continue to denounce the 
evil that is in the stage, but do not let them continue to 
preach against all theatre-going. Rather let them exhort 
the public to be moderate in theatre-going, and to witness 
nothing that is not innocently recreative or markedly high 
in aim. If the stage is at present in a bad condition, it is 
not completely corrupt, it is not utterly abominable. 
Shakspere, represented by an Irving, always draws, and the 
comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith never fail of audiences. 
Why not throw oneself into the stream of those who attend 
the performances of great dramatic works, and by that 
means teach theatrical managers that it is to their interest 
to serve the drama well ?” 


THe address written by Mr. Clement Scott for the 
morning performance of Plevna at the Canterbury Hall 
is very good, but what does Mr. Scott mean by these 
lines !— 

In pity stretch your unremitting hand 

To lift the sorrows from this stricken land ! 
Considering the large sums that have been disbursed by the 
Stafford House and other funds, the word “ unremitting ” 
seems out of place. Had Mr. Scott borne in mind Douglas 
Jerrold’s joke tipon this word he would chosen a different 
epithet. 

A veRY rude member of the Savage Club asked a dis- 
tinguished paragrammatist some weeks since for an appro- 
priate motto for the Club. Said W. L. :—“Oh! there is 
an excellent one from the Latin grammar :— 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 
And disqualifies Savages.” 


A WEEKLY contemporary announces that Mr. Burnand 
will play pantaloon in the Amateur Pantomime at the 
Gaiety, Is this a sly hint that the part of pantaloon 
requires “a stick 1” 


Miss Fanny Davenport wrote in a gentleman’s album 
on New Year’s Night :—I wish all creation were but a 
single mouth so that I might kiss it.” 


A Tartor who has accumulated a large fortune, lately 
asked Mr. Byron to suggest a crest for him. Mr, Byron 
suggested “a goose,” and, upon the snip demurring, 












reminded him that one of the earliest instances of success 
on record was that of the goose that saved the Capitol. 


Tue Chicago Post is charmed with the particularly 
luxurious way in which Rose Eytinge, as Cleopatra, falls 
into the arms of Mark Antony. It also criticises a buffalo 
robe which was hung as the only ornament of the palace 
scene. A buffalo robe in tropical Egypt, and 1,700 years 
before a buffalo was ever seen, except by Indians, is good. 


‘‘ THERE is something quite supernatural in his acting,” 
said an American playgoer of Mr. John M’Cullough. “ That’s 
impossible,” said another, “ you will never see a supe a 
natural actor.” 


Mr. Hoy, the acting manager at the Court, has been 
christened Huy and Mighty. 


Mr. WHITELEY’s young men have a dramatic club which 
they call The Kildare. No doubt their airs are very 
killing, but a more appropriate name for the club would 
have been the Murdered Aitch. 


Ir is currently reported that Messrs. James and Thorne 
intend to devote the proceeds of the 1000th representation 
of Our Boys to Charing Cross Hospital. The hospital, if 
this be true, will not be cross, All the stalls and private 
boxes for the performance have been booked for some time 
past. So saith rumour. Mr. M‘Kay, who is a Spanish 
scholar, says, ‘‘ Donde fuego se hace, humo sale.” 


Tue Sporting and Dramatic promises us a portrait of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, whom, by the way, it persistently speaks 
of as Mr. W. J. Cousins. This is the S. and D.’s idea of 
*u-morous writing. 


“Peep O’ Day” with the Adelphi Company, opens at the 
Park Theatre on the 16th inst. In the mean time, any one 
who wants a peep o’ Day must go to the Folly. 


Some one was talking to John Leech of Frank Matthews 
and said, “‘ You know Frank—not Charles—the one with 
the most t’s?” ‘Most teas,” answered Leech; “ most 
brandies-and-water you mean.” 


Mr. Cuarves J. BisHENDEN, who modestly announces 
himself as “the celebrated bass,” is anxious to inform the 
public that he has received complimentary letters from her 
Majesty the Queen, and from the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
To what ‘‘ base uses ” letters may be put. 


AMATEUR dramatists, who wish to have their plays pro- 
duced, are requested by an advertisement in a con- 
temporary to send their names and addresses to a gentle- 
man residing in Thistle-street, Edinburgh. To those who 
accept the invitation the thistle will be acceptable and 
appropriate. 

Messrs. MASKELYNE AND CooKE are about to introduce 
an automatic head, Fanfare, which plays upon the cornet. 
Does this entail horns on the head? 


AN unhappy name, Victims. Of course, victims must be 
“ sacrificed.” 


Miss Netison’s next Shuaksperean impersonation will 
most probably be Imogen. 


Mr. CHATTERTON is organising a company for Drury Lane 
at Easter. 


Mr. Burnand has elected to call his burlesque of 
Diplomacy, “ Dora’s Diplomacy, or the Woman of Scents,” 
The piece is likely to be patchouli put together. 


Miss EasTLake and Miss Fanny Josephs are expected to 
resume their parts iit Pink Dominos on Saturday. 





Tue place of Victime at the Court will be taken by Vew 
. Men and Old Acres. Mr. John Clarke will replace Mr. 
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Anson as Bunter, and Mr. Carton has been specially 
engaged to play Bertie Fitzurse in the latter piece. 


THE last nights of A Night of Terror are announced. 
Mr. Mathison thinks that the public should be indicted for 
conspiracy. 

THE new comedy-drama, by James Albery and Joseph 
Hatton, is to be called The Vicar. The authors have not 
yet selected their house. A rumour that Mr. Hare would 
play the title-rdle is incorrect. 


Tris evening La Marjolaine will give place at the 
Royalty Theatre to Madcap. According to a contempo- 
rary, this piece is “acknowledged by Messrs. Reece and 
Farnie to be a free adaptation of La Chaste Susanne.” 
* But it’s never too late too mend,” says a friend to us, as 
we write. What does he mean? 


“Tue Flying Dutchman” is the subject of Mr. 
Buchanan’s play accepted for the Queen’s Theatre. 


Mr. Wituiam Howtanp is organising a benefit for 
Miss Topsy Elliott, the dancer, who was so severely burned 
some time ago. On dit that Mrs. Kerby has promised her 
services, 


Mote. Fecurer, daughter of the actor, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Carl Rosa for his ensuing season of English 
opera at the Adelphi Theatre, commencing February 11th. 
Mdlle, Fechter, who has recently gained much distinction 
as a prima donna in French opera, is an excellent English 
scholar. 


At the termination of the pantomime Mr. Charles 
Wyndham’s connection with the Crystal Palace ceases, 
Mr. Wyndham having resigned his post as dramatic 
director. No successor to Mr. Wyndham will be appointed, 
and the theatrical entertainments will in future be supplied 
by the various London managers. 


Herr BanpMANN has written a farce. 


Mr. Georce Honey opens his provincial campaign with 
Engaged, at the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, on the 
16th inst. 


Miss WALLIS commences her next provincial tour on 
Monday next. 


Tue New Royal Theatre at Dresden was opened yester- 
day, the Court being present. 


Mopiie. CaMILLE CLERwont is playing her original part 
of Rebecca, for a few weeks, with Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
No. 1 travelling company. 


Durine her engagement at Liverpool, Mdlle. Beatrice 
will produce a piece, called A Ring of Iron. The 
characters are divided between Russians and Poles. 


Manacers from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Bristol, 
and elsewhere, have of late been visiting the Liverpool 
theatres, with the view, the Albion complacently imagines, 
of picking up something with which they may grace their 
pantomimes when the present year of grace is about to 
expire. 

Mr. Howard Patt, giving his entertainment the other 
night at Great Yarmouth, expressed his regret that 
audiences could be found to applaud and roar at senseless 
expressions like “ Woa, Emma,” when really brilliant and 
witty sayings would pass unrecognised. As the audience, 
only a few minutes before, had guffawed vigorously at the 
popular saying, they took Mr. Howard Paul’s remark as 
somewhat personal, and a gentle row was the practical 
result. 


REcENTLY, it will be remembered, a libretti in MS. was 
mysteriously left at the door of the Bouffes Parisiens, and 





M. Charles Comte, finding it excellent, commissioned M. 
Offenbach to set music to it. The piece is to be produced 
during the Exhibition. 


Mopute. Grrarp goes to the Bouffes Parisiens to play in 
the new piece by M. Offenbach. 


Mrs. Lucy Hooper gave, recently, at the Salle Belari, 
29, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, a very agreeable 
entertainment in the way of private theatricals. Three 
pieces were performed — Cupid’s Wings, Livre I/I,, 
Chapitre I., and A Cup of Tea. About three hundred 
persons were present, 


One of the poorest laundresses in New York was, at 
one time, a distinguished performer in Lydia Thompson’s 
troupe. : 

In spite of the success of a few particular theatres, the 
drama is not prospering in America. More actors are said 
to be out of employment now than at any previous time for 
twenty years. 


Tue benefit to Mr.. Adams is to be followed by another, 
to be given for Mr. John Brougham, in New York City. 
This is a fresh illustration of the generosity of members 
of the theatrical profession. Mr. Sothern, Mr. Raymond, 
Mr. Fechter, Miss Morris, Miss Maggie Mitchell, Mdme. 
Modjeska, and other prominent players are to take part 
in it. 

Mapame JANAUSCHEK never allows the curtain to rise 
until she has herself inspected the arrangements on the 
stage. 

Miss Kare Craxton has given each of the seventeen 
members of her company in Baltimore a package of Christ- 
mas bon-bons containing a $10 gold piece. 


& Mr. Grorce CLarKe is drawing crowded houses at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


Miss Macere Mircue tu has bought the right of playing 
La Cigale in America. 


Mr. Gzorce Bontrace has a very talented daughter and 
a young son playing in New York. 

“Burrato Bru,” according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, had a little scrimmage at the Oliver House, 
Toledo, the other day, with one of the Warm Spring 
Indians in his troupe, and got the best of it. 





A DRAMATIST ON REVIVALS. 


-—1O4 


HE fondness of managers now-a-days for revivals is 
naturally a sore subject with dramatic authors. 

The perpetual reproduction of old pieces necessarily 
restricts the demand for new ones, which is in itself a 
misfortune from the playwright’s point of view; and 
when the old piece selected for revival is admittedly a 
poor one of its kind the misfortune is aggravated into 
a species of indirect slight. It is so obviously a 
manager's interest to produce the best new works which 
he can secure, and to fall back upon revivals only as pis 
aller—save, of course, in the case of standard works—that 
whenever he deserts the authors of the day he seems after a 
fashion to indicate his lack of confidence in their powers. 
A curious illustration of authors’ views upon the subject 
is afforded by a letter addressed by Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert 
to a contemporary on the subject of a recent revival at 
the Court Theatre. In alluding to Mr. Hare’s venture 
with Victims—a venture, by the way, which has proved 
more bold than wise—our contemporary. seems to have 
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assumed that Mr. Hare would like to produce a good 
new comedy if he knew where to lay his hands upon 
one, and that any attempt made by him to find a 
play of this order “would seem to have been in vain,” 
since the manager thought it worth while to spend time 
and trouble over the revival of a play like Victims. 
Against this assumption Mr. Gilbert is up in arms. After 
quoting the passage complained of, he proceeds :—“ In 
other words, your critic assumes that Mr. Hare has 
revived Victims, because no dramatic author of the 
present day is able to produce a play that deserves to 
rank with it. Against this unjust and degrading infer- 
ence I feel bound to protest, and I am convinced that 
Mr. Hare, if he were appealed to, would at once disclaim 
all sympathy with such a proposition. If Mr. Hare 
elects to revive an old piece, no one has a right to com- 
plain of him for doing so; but to argue from that that 
Mr. Albery, Mr. Wills, Dr. Westland Marston, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. H. T. Craven, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. Dubourg, Mr. 
Charles Reade, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and, I 
will venture to add, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, are unable to 
produce plays which, intellectually and dramatically, 
are worthy to rank with Victims, is as unjust as it 
would be to conclude that, because Victims has been 
selected for revival, it necessarily follows that it is of all 
byegone plays the one which most richly deserves that 
honour.” The difference of opinion between theauthorand 
the critic as to the precise meaning of the words used 
by the latter is, of course, scarcely worth discussion, 
and may be left as it stands, the probability being that 
both have inferred, or seemed to infer, too much from 
their respective premises. It would be manifestly 
absurd to assert that no well-known contemporary play- 
wright can produce “plays which intellectually and 
dramatically are worthy to rank with Victims,” and any 
argument founded upon this basis, may assuredly be 
dismissed with a laugh. Can we not, however, imagine 
Mr. Hare defending his election to revive an old piece on 
grounds which would, after all, tend somewhat to support 
the inference stigmatised by Mr. Gilbert as “ unjust and 
degrading”? Does he find it quite so easy to get an 
original modern comedy of merit even when he seeks 
the aid of the playwrights suggested? Taking up the 
list of available authors here provided for him, he, or 
any manager in his position, might, as it seems to us, 
still be doubtful which way he ought to turn if he is 
desirous of keeping up the character of his comedy 
theatre. With all their merits, Messrs. Wills and 
Charles Reade have yet to prove their command of 
the comedy of daily life. Mr. Albery’s later ven- 
tures, since the days of the Zwo Roses, have 
scarcely been encouraging, and when Mr. Byron 
tried to do for the Prince of Wales’s what 
he does for theatres of a different calibre, his 
Wrinkles scarcely proved him to be the right man in 
the right place. Mr. Craven writes, or wrote, domestic 
drama rather than comedy. Mr. Burnand’s strong point, 
so far as original work goes, is in burlesque, and neither 
Randall’s Thumb nor On Guard showed Mr. Gilbert’s 
own high ability at its best. We need not complete 
the analysis of the catalogue; we do not indeed even 
suggest that the analysis so far as it goes is accurate. 
We only point out that Mr. Hare may easily 
have opined, either rightly or wrongly, that there 
were difficulties in the way of his getting precisely 
what he wanted, even from the best and most popular 
of our living dramatists. That he should either be in 
such a position, or think himself in such a position, we 
may regret, but it would be foolish to shut our eyes to 
the fact that no manager of Mr. Hare’s intelligence 
would be likely to prefer the revival of a third-rate 
play by Mr. Tom Taylor to the production of a good 
new one. The fact is, that modern comedy, 
which is not either adapted from the French, 
or dull, or impracticable, or farcical, or flippant, 





or didactic,or untrue to human nature, or which, in short, 
is likely to deserve and to win the appreciation of its 
audiences is extremely rare, and that in its default 
managers are put to all sorts of shifts to supply its 
place. Whether they would not gain if they exhibited 
a little more enterprise in this direction is of course 
another question, and we have often urged in these 
columns that they would do so. But in the meantime, 
it is our belief that their choice is by no means so un- 
fettered as Mr. Gilbert implies; and this belief Mr. 
Hare himself would, we think, endorse by his ex- 
perience. 








MRS. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH. 





N or about 1809, four years before Mrs. Siddons left 
the stage, Professor Bell, a brother of Sir Charles 
Bell, made some notes of her impersonation of Lady 
Macbeth, and these notes have now been published in the 
Nineteenth Century by Professor Jenkin. For more 
than one reason they are peculiarly acceptable. In the 
first place, to repeat a somewhat stale truism, the pro- 
ducts of the actor’s genius cannot survive him. The 
fame of a painter or a sculptor may descend to the re- 
motest ages, but to all intents and purposes the actor 
is debarred from leaving behind him a more enduring 
testimony of his power than a fine conception of 
character or the effect which he has produced on his 
audiences. To make matters worse, the May-fly glories 
of the stage are not easily to be described by the pen, 
although such remarks as that of Coleridge about 
Edmund Kean, “to see him act is to read Shakspere 
by flashes of the most vivid lightning,” may prove 
to us that a master mind has been at work on the 
stage. In the case of Mrs. Siddons this state of 
things has to some extent been ameliorated by 
Professor Bell’s notes, which, if carefully studied, 
will show that her Lady Macbeth had much of the 
grandeur, force, and finish ascribed to it by the 
great body of her contemporaries. Nor is this the 
only consideration which induces us to extend a warm 
welcome to the article in question. The beauty and 
rarity of the art of acting are often overlooked, if not 
denied. It is now the fashion among critics of a 
particular stamp to speak of the actor as the mere in- 
terpreter of a play, and it has even been alleged— 
though not, it need hardly be said, by one who is quali- 
fied to form an opinion upon the subject—that 
he bears the same relation to the dramatist proper 
as the lecture-man of a menagerie does to the 
hunter who has caught the living specimens exhi- 
bited there. Professor Bell’s notes point to a very 
different conclusion. They show that the actor 
has to create his part in the sense of conceiving a com- 
plete human being who, under the circumstances, 
employs the words which the author has furnished. 
These words, as Professor Jenkins says, “do not by 
themselves supply the actor with one-hundredth part 
of the actions he has to perform. Every single word 
has to be spoken with just intonation and emphasis, 
while not a single intonation or emphasis is indicated 
by the printed copy. The actor must find the expres- 
sion of face, the attitude of body, the action of the 
limbs, the pauses, the hurries—the life, in fact. There 
is no logical process by which all these things can be 
evolved out of the mere words of a part. The actor 
must go direct to nature and his own heart for the 
tones and the action by which he is to move his 
audience; these his author cannot give him, and in 
creating these, if he be a great actor, his art may be 
supremely great.” The dramatist does less for the 
actor than nature for the painter. Again, “there is 
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not merely one good way of representing a great part, 
but as many ways as there are great actors. Each 
actor is bound so to fashion his conception that his 
own physical attributes and mental powers will lend 
themselves to its execution.” 

Lady Macbeth is the character with which Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ name is most closely associated, although contem- 
porary critics found as much to praise in her Belsidera, 
Calista, Zara, and Isabella. Between her conception of 
the part and the manner in which she played it there 
was a considerable difference. Lady Macbeth she 
imagined to be a delicate blonde, who ruled by her 
intellect and subdued by her beauty. “ According to 
my notion,” she says in the memoranda preserved by 
Campbell, “she is of that character which is generally 
allowed to be most captivating to the other sex—fair, 
feminine, nay, perhaps, even fragile; ‘fair as the 
forms that, wove in fancy’s loom, float in light visions 
round the poet’s head.’” But, to repeat a remark 
already quoted, “each actor is bound so to fashion 
his conception that his own physical attributes and 
mental powers will lend themselves to its execution ; ” 
and as Mrs. Siddons was not a delicate blonde, but a 
woman of severe, commanding, and majestic aspect, 
she played Lady Macbeth in the manner which stage 
tradition has recorded. The effect could hardly have 
been surpassed. From her entrance to her exit the 
audience were under a kind of fascination. “It 
seemed,” writes Hazlitt, “as ifa being of a superior order 
had dropped from another sphere to awe the world with 
the majesty of her appearance.” Professor Bell is 
scarcely less enthusiastic in her praise. Of Lady 
Macbeth he says :—* There is not a great deal in this 
play, but the wonderful genius of Mrs. Siddons makes 
it the whole. She makes it tell the whole story of the 
ambitious project, the disappointment, the remorse, the 
sickness and despair of guilty ambition, the attainment 
of whose object is no cure for the wounds of the spirit. 
Macbeth in Kemble’s hand is a co-operating part. I 
can conceive Garrick to have sunk Lady Macbeth as 
much as Mrs. Siddons does Macbeth, yet, when you see 
Mrs. Siddons play this part, you scarcely can believe 
that any acting could make her part subordinate. Her 
turbulent and inhuman strength of spirit does all. She 
turns Macbeth to her purpose, makes him her mere 
instrument, guides, directs, and inspires the whole plot. 
Like Macbeth’s evil genius, she hurries him on in the 
mad career of ambition and cruelty from which his 
nature would have shrunk. The flagging of her spirit, 
the melancholy and dismal blank beginning to steal 
upon her, is one of the finest lessons of the drama. The 
moral is complete in the despair of Macbeth, the fond 
regret of both for that state of innocence from which 
their wild ambition has hurried them to their un- 
doing.” 

Let us now pass from the general to the particular— 
to Professor Bell’s notes of the manner in which Mrs, 
Siddons treated particular speeches or lines. The words 
which escaped from her after reading the letter— 

Thou shalt be 
What thou art promised, 
—were given in an exalted prophetic tone, as if the 
whole future were present to her soul. This was suc- 
ceeded by a slight dash of contempt as she dwelt 
upon his nature— 
Thou would’st be great; 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it. 
With 
Hie thee hither 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
she started into higher animation. The intelligence 
that the king was on his way to the castle was followed 
on her part by a long pause, and her next words— 
The raven himself is hoarse 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements, ; 








showed that her fell purpose was settled, and about to 
be accomplished. The 
Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

was a whisper of terrible determination, the voice 
becoming quite supernatural, as in a horrible dream, 
as the adjuration proceeded. This slow, hollow whisper, 
we are told, chilled the audience with horror, and her 
loud, triumphant, and wild reception of Macbeth as he 
entered 


Great Glamis, worthy Cawdor, 
must have been a welcome relief. In 


O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! 


her power was conspicuous. Before uttering the words 
she made a long pause, her eye steadfast. The word 
“never ” was repeated with a strong lingering emphasis, 
and with a deep downward inflexion. Her voice was 
low, slow, sustained; her eye as well as-her mind was 
occupied in the contemplation of her purpose; her 
pronunciation was almost syllabic. Her self-collected 
solemn energy, her fixed posture, her determined eye, 
and her full deep voice of fixed resolve could not be 
conceived nor described. 
To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 


Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under’t. 


Here she turned her eye upon him for the first time, to 
see what effect her words had had. Her expression was 
slow, severe, and cruel, with an impressive gesture. 
The voice changed to assurance and gratulation in the 
latter part of— 
You shall put 

This night’s great business into my despatch, 

Which shall to all our nights and days to come 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom, 


and she led him out with cajoling claps on the shoulder. 

The first scene of the second act exhibited Mrs. 
Siddons’ power in an even more vivid light. There 
was inimitable expression of emotion in her when Mac- 
beth announced his intention to proceed no further in 
the business, The sudden change from animated hope 
to disappointment, depression, contempt, rekindling re- 
sentment was “beyond any power but hers.” Very 
cold, distant, and contemptuous was she in— 


From this time 
Such I account thy love, 


and— 


Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? 


In the same tone, but with more earnestness, she began 
the speech— 


What beast was it, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 


While delivering these words she was at a distant part 
of the stage. Now she came close to him; her manner 
entirely changed, and, looking for some time in his 
face, she said— 


I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me, &c. 


In “ We fail” there was a strong descending inflexion, 
the actress bowing with her hands down and the palms 
upward. Then she disclosed her plan for the murder, 
pausing at “a limbec only” to mark the effect her 
words had on his mind. The result increased her con- 
fidence, but throughout the scene, seeing the wavering 
of his mind, she was quick to alter her tone and manner 
as circumstances required it. The “ who dares to re- 
ceive it other?” was characterised by great and 
imperial dignity. And now we come to what is called 
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the murder scene. Entering with a ghastly, horrid 
smile— 


That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold, 


she hearkened towards the door, breathing with diffi- 
culty, and the “He is about it” was another terrible 
whisper. In 


T am afraid they have awaked, 
And ‘tis not done, 


she tossed her arms in a sort of despair, immediately 
afterwards falling into a state of agonised suspense. 
Soon after Macbeth’s entrance, she displayed her won- 
derful power and knowledge of nature. Even her 
spirit was overcome by his terror: her arms were about 
her neck and bosom; she shuddered. His derange- 
ment restored her to herself; and speaking forcibly in 
his ear, and looking at him steadfastly, she gave the 
lines, ““ Why, worthy Thane,” in a tone of fine remon- 
strance, a tone calculated to work on his mind. It was 
with contempt for his infirmity of purpose that she 
seized the daggers, and before stealing out, she uttered 
the lines— 


Tf he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 


as a malignant sneer at his irresolution. On her re- 
turn she said— 


Retire we to our chamber 


with an assured and confident air; the stupor into 
which Macbeth had fallen, however, moved her to 
alarm, which increased to agony lest his reason should 
be quite gone, and discovery be inevitable ;—and she 
forced him away. 

The notes are resumed at the commencement of the 
second scene of the third act. There was nothing of 
the joy of gratified ambition in Lady Macbeth’s tones ; 
all was characterised by great dignity and solemnity of 
voice. Her accents were also very plaintive in the 
tender reproach to Macbeth, but the gloom was relieved 
by forced cheerfulness in 


Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night, 
and by a flash of her former spirit and energy— 
But in them nature’s copy not eterne. 


During Macbeth’s conversation with the murderers she 
manifested growing uneasiness, and at length rose and 
spoke. When he saw the Ghost this uneasiness in- 
creased to such an extent as toagitate her whole frame. 
Descending from the throne with 


Sit, worthy friends; my lord is often thus, 


She went up to him, caught his hand, and rebuked 
him in a peevish and scornful undertone. ‘ Her 
anxiety,” says Professor Bell, “made you creep with 
apprehension ; her emotion kept you breathless.” In 


Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom; ’tis no other, 
Only that it spoils the pleasures of the time. 


She rose—having in the interim returned to the throne 
—and gracefully addressed the company with 


I pray you speak not ; he grows worse and worse. 
Question enrages him. 


She descended in great eagerness, her voice almost 
choked with anxiety to prevent their questioning, and 
with convulsive alarm lest he should tell of the murder 
of Duncan. The guests gone, she appeared exhausted, 
as much in need of the season of all nature, sleep, 
as Macheth himself. This preparation for the sleeping 
scene, as Professor Jer kin remarks, was a very fine idea, 
and hardly seems to be suggested in the play. It is to 
the sleep-walking scene that we must now proceed. 
Her eyes were open, but their sense was indeed shut. 
Professor Bell thought she ought to have entered less 
suddenly ; a slower and more interrupted step, he 
thought, would have been morenatural. She advanced 





rapidly to the table, set down the light, and moved her 
hand, making the action of lifting up water at intervals. 
This expressive action, joined to the rare force with 
which the language was spoken—the strange unnatural 
whisper in, “ Why, then, ’tis time to do it,” the mourn- 
ful reflection, “The Thane of Fife had a wife,” the 
melancholy peevishness in “ What, will these hands 
ne’er be clean?” the eager whisper at “ You mar all 
with this starting,” and above all, the convulsive 
shudder, joined to a tone of imbecility, with which she 
left the stage—all this must have made up a picture of 
great breadth and force, and will account for the proud 
position which Mrs. Siddons holds in the history of the 
English stage. 








READING ALOUD. 





A VERY successful French author, Ernest Legouvé, 

a writer of many well-known plays and much 
good poetry, has done good service by his little volume 
on the Art of Reading. It was originally prepared asa 
series of lectures for the pupils of the Normal School of 
Paris, and in urging on them the importance of the 
subject, he pays America the compliment, as the 
Philadelphia Ledger complacently puts it, of being 
the first to make reading aloud one of the elementary 
branches of public school education and one of the 
foundations of primary instruction. In France, he 
says, such reading is only a matter of curiosity, a pure 
luxury, and often only a pretence for display. How 
much better must the Americans regulate these matters 
than they do in France, if only the kindly French critic 
be right in his statement of fact. It would be impolite 
to contradict him, but we may well take a lesson or two 
from his advice. He claims the benefit of thirty years 
of his own experience, and an hereditary right of in- 
struction, for his father was an acknowledged authority 
on the subject. As an early reader of other plays, and 
of his own dramas and poems, M. Legouvé has had the 
benefit of the advice as well as the example of many of 
the greatest French actors and actresses, and with them 
the art of reading aloud is carried to a high point of 
excellence. In one case, at least, Rachel was in- 
duced to accept a play in which she greatly added 
to her own reputation, because on a_ second 
reading, by M. Legouvé, after Scribe had failed, 
its merits were made so clear, that she saw 
at once her opportunities for electrifying her 
hearers. As a_ public lecturer, M. Legouvé 
learned and taught the lessons that he now 
repeats as those that make the art of reading aloud. 
Reading and speaking, whether in conversation or from 
the stage, either as actor, preacher or lecturer, are very 
different matters, for in the latter the great business 
is to be true to the nature of the speaker himself, 
making the voice the interpreter of his thoughts and 
his purpose, while the reader must subordinate his own 
identity to that of the author whose work he wishes to 
make known to his hearers. Reading depends, there- 
fore, almost exclusively on the management of the 
voice, and exercise in this has no doubt a most service- 
able influence on the strength and flexibility of the 
organs of speech. The exertion necessary to make the 
work of the preacher, the lawyer, the actor, the lecturer 
easy and agreeable, is of itself a proof of the facility 
gained by long and patient study, and yet of the 
thousands who, in the audience, enjoy the result, how 
few appreciate the means used to acquire the necessary 
facility for a steady use of the voice, and how little 
is reading aloud practised at home, where it is one of 
the most useful methods of combining instruction and 
amusement. 
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Of course, the technical rules suitable for reading in 
French do not apply to our English speech, but, in the 
main, the leading truth enforced by the French author 
holds good of every tongue, that clear and distinct arti- 
culation is the very foundation of all reading, and that 
once attained, the mere pitch of the voice is of small 
importance. Some of the greatest actors, and speakers, 
and readers have drawn forth the loudest plaudits of 
their audiences by a few telling words dropped almost 
in a whisper, and yet articulated so clearly, and enforced 
by the use of their vocal organs in forming each syllable, 
so as to reach every hearer, making him at the same 
time a close observer with both eye and ear. Reading 
aloud under proper care is among the most practical 
cures of stuttering and other faults largely due to 
nervousness and carelessness. Taken in their incipiency, 
the children subject to these troubles are relieved of a 
great and growing load of difficulty and embarrassment. 

M. Legouvé tells us sparkling anecdotes of the great 
names in French literature, and points his lessons with 
their examples of faults and excellences, and then ends 
with a brief reference to his own experience in some of 
the public schools of Paris. He found the pupils there, 
like some of his literary friends, read without any real 
knowledge of how to use their voices, as if their vocal 
muscles had no control of the sounds they were uttering, 
and as if punctuation could not be marked by a person 
reading just as <listinctly as it is done by the printer or 
writer. All this was due to want of experience, 
ignorance and bad habit on the part of the pupils, to 
want of knowledge of the technical and mechanical 
management of the voice on the part of the teacher, 
even where the latter read and spoke with taste and 
even elegance. This was the more to be regretted, 
because of the teachers trained in the Normal School, 
not a few broke down in a few years with some affection 
of the larynx, which of itself was largely due to want of 
proper training of the organs of the voice, itself the best 
of gymnastics, not only developing the powers, but 
preserving and increasing the physical and mental 
qualities most important for teacher and pupil; and 
what is true in France is true here, too, 





DR. DORAN. 


ing Atheneum, as was to be expected, publishes a genial and 

appreciative estimate of the character and works of its 
distinguished contributor, Dr. Doran. His generous spirit and 
moral worth, it says, would have rendered him remarkable had 
not scholarly taste and enthusiasm enabled him to win a con- 
spicuous place amongst men of letters. It is not often that death 
by a single blow spreads such wide sorrow amongst literary 
workers. For Doran was at home in most of our literary coteries, 
and whilst no one encountered him in society without being 
charmed by his pleasant address and animated conversation, it 
was impossible for any one to make the first approaches towards 
intimacy with him, and not to entertain a cordial liking for one 
so overflowing with manly kindliness and honest sympathy. It is, 
at the same time, indicative of a characteristic of Doran’s colloquial 
style, and of one result of his conversational achievements, that 
whilst some persons were astonished at the greatness of the 
age assigned to him by the daily papers, others were no less 
surprised to discover that he was not older. Doran did not to 
the last strike casual observers, or even his ordinary acquaintance, 
as a veteran whose career had begun in the first decade of the 
present century. The whiteness of his hair would, indeed, have 
been appropriate to an octogenarian. But to the last his counte- 
nance, voice, and manner were those of a man in the middle 
stage of middle age. His smile had the freshness of a yet 
earlier period, and his whole bearing, as he delivered anecdote 
after anecdote to a group of listeners at a dinner-table, or in the 
corner of a crowded drawing-room, was so light and easy in its 
gaiety, that no stranger, seeing him for the first time in any of the 





earlier months of the last season, imagined how nearly he had 
approached the end of his seventieth year. On the other hand, 
those intimate friends to whom he used to pour forth his personal 
reminiscences of John Kemble and Mrs, Siddons were induced by 
the remoteness of the recollections to magnify his age in an 
amusing manner. Doran was born in 1807, a member of a good 
Irish family, whose splendour in former times he used to exem- 
plify by declaring, with a humorous assumption of historic 
seriousness, that they were the first people in their particular 
region of the Emerald Isle to wear blue breeches. Though lite- 
rature was a passion with him from his boyhood, he did not 
adopt it as the one serious business of his life until he 
had fairly entered middle age. His satisfactory establish- 
ment in what may be termed literary society was an 
affair of even more recent date. He can scarcely be said 
to have taken his proper place in the world of letters until he 
became a member of the Atheneum staff, some five-and-twenty 
years since. It was subsequent to that event that he formed one 
of the remarkable company of men whom Douglas Jerrold, in 
the full brightness of his powers and success, gathered round him 
once a week at Clunn’s Hotel. At this time, when he had left 
young manhood behind him, and was nearing the term when he 
would rank amongst the veterans of the pen, Doran began to 
take great pains to win the regard of aspirants in art and litera. 
ture. No man of warm affections enters the middle stage of 
existence without suffering acutely from the removal of the com- 
rades who attended his earlier fortunes. The loss of old friends 
is apt to make such a man experience a sense of desertion and an 
equally depressing sense of premature oldness. This was in an 
unusual degree Doran’s case, when he remarked to a friend who 
was his junior by nearly a quarter of a century, “I am deter- 
mined to prolong my youth as far as possible by persisting in 
hopefulness and drawing young life about me.” But, though he 
attributed this purpose to an enlightened selfishness, his real 
motive in the matter was a genuine and generous sympathy with 
youthful genius. He had entered his forty-seventh year before 
he published the earliest of the long series of agreeable and 
sometimes learned volumes that, rated at their lowest, may be 
commended for affording just the intellectual diversion that is 
most acceptable to men of cultivated taste and scholarly attain- 
ments in their hours of idleness. But good as they are 
in their peculiarly novel way, Dr. Doran’s books do not 
give any adequate idea of his literary usefulness. He was 
especially serviceable to literary criticism on account of 
his special knowledge of large subjects, as well as by the 
diversity of his out-of-the-way information. At present we know 
not where to look for his equal as a student of eighteenth century 
literature. He was even more remarkable for considerateness 
towards the authors on whom he passed judgment. “ You are not 
mistaken, my dear fellow, as to your facts,” he once remarked in 
his kindliest way to a young writer, “ but don’t hurt people need- 
lessly with that strong pen of yours. When you come to be as 
old as I am, you will be sorry to remember, that you have been 
guilty of needless cruelty to any one.” The gentleness of this 
just speech was very characteristic of the man, and may help to 
account for the hold he had on the affections of his friends. 
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Bills of the lap. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


This Evening and Friday next, Feb. 8, 
THE LILLY OF KILLARNEY. 


Messrs. George Perren, E. Cotce, G. 
Marler, George Fox, and Signor Franceschi ; 
Madame Alice Barth, Mrs. Sharp, Miss 
Palmer, and Mdille. Bauermeister. 


Thursday next, Feb. 7, and Saturday next, 
Feb. 9, 
Gounod’s Opera, 
FAUST. 
Messrs. Talbo, F. H. Celli, H. Cushing, 
and Signor Franceschi; Misses Leipold, 
Héléne Crosmond, and Mrs. Sharpe. 


Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. 





VHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE OAT. 


The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Malle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. E 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns — F. 
Evans and C. Lauri. 


Morning performances every Monday, | 


Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 o’clock. 





'HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 

At 7.30, 

HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Howe, D. Fisher, jun., &e. 
At 8.15, 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
Hi. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Braid, Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. 


Conway; Mesdames Neilson, Ernstone, 
and Kate Phillips. 





Gt. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. SamueL Hayes. 


At 7.30, 
MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
At 8.15, 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Messrs. W. H. Stephens, Lin Rayne, 
F. De Belleville, Holman, Selby, B. Robins, 
and Henry Forrester; Misses Ada Caven- 
dish Kate Rivers, and Mrs. Chippendale. 





YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BATEMAN, 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


At 8, 

Every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, THE BELLS; Tuesday 
and Friday, THE LYON’S MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C. 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 
Virginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Neviit1r, Sole Lessee. 
At7 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 


At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, Flockton 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Julia Vokins, 
Hébert, Alma Stanley, F. Terry, and 
Mrs. John Wood. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marin 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFr). 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


’ 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
A 


t 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 

()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyiEy Carter. 





At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 

Warwick, H. Everard. 
AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THornr. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.uinesHrEaD. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, — Soutar, Fawcett, 


Barnes. 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &e, 








ROYAL STRAND THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 


At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey Foster. 


| OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 74.5, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. 8S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, Edward George, and H. Sinclair ; 
Mesdames Leighton, Billington, Hudspeth, 
A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. Phillips, &c. 

At 10.15, 
PANTOMIME. 

ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.30. 


(ZF LOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 


RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Rose Massey, Rose Saker, M. Davis, 
Nelly Harris, and E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.45, 
A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Dalton, Wyatt, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Bell, 
Powys, Home, Graham, Chorley, Hilton. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 
At 7.30, 

SUNSHINE THROUGH CLOUDS. 
Messrs. Titheradge, Bishop, Carne; Mes- 
dames A. Roselle, Aubrey, and G. Murray. 

At 8.45, 
VICTIMS. 

Messrs. C. Kelly, J. Clarke, Titheradge, 
Bishop, D. Fisher, Cooper, Cathcart, Hare ; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murry, 
Henri, Aubrey. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricnarpd Dova.ass. 

















At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; cr, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. ©. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o’clook, 
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@ard Basket. 


Miss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening as Vioa in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications to Mr. W, H. 
GRIFFITHS, 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 





ISS MARIE DE. GBEY. 
STRAND THEATRE.  * 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 








ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
In the Lyons Mart, and THE Betts, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “ Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 


Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, CORK. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 

All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. 8. Amory. 








ME..H. J. MONTAGUE’S. 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


a 














M& . J. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 

M R. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

; Every Evening. 

R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 
M® 


EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRAL TO). 

Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood. 

Pupils in singing received and attended. 


M®. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English a Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 








Books. 


oo 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Caries Hinp- 
try, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 

of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


~ 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information,’’—Era. 
**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Se. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information, 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has seonae together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
Feliable illustrations “of the 3 end 





ni it of 
t times in our social history." —Publie Opinion, 





Aeiscellaneous. 








HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER S8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres, 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles L.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 





Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8§@., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


NPHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emiry Fairurctt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
PRAED STREET, 


117 W. 





WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“MM\HE SCUTTLED SHIP. 
The Proprietor is open to tre®t 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsin 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—Apply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 











Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


“* Ts a most readable volume.”—Dailv Telegraph, 


Knightsbridge, 
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~ WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


\ “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


pre Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agree»ble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
Fy / z F7p SORE TRE PUA)\ the World. By its daily use, freedom trom infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
: H Hl Wiis == : blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
> Hi HT} 7 fe “In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases,”—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
H if Bi yur office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medicul Times and Gazelte, ‘It is 
Hees f x yj the only true antiseptic suap,”— British Medical Journal, 
A In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


=. WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILI. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


. Distafocting. Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 
a ge the Kidneys, curing gestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Notz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Every Saturday, B : { Yearly, 
One Penny. . UT l eC * 6s. 6d. Post-Free. 
A WEEKLY EPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


—.. The Cream of the Press. — — A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. |S eee 
For One Penny. For One Penny. : 























_ The best Family Paper. el a Gives all Shades of Opinion. oo 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 

_ The best Paper for the Country, _— — Everybody’s Paper. _ 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 





_— The best Paper for Abroad. | Sammi — To be had of all Newsvendors. Sao 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 











RIEF. The Best Paper for Travellers. RIEF. RIEF. The Cheapest Paper Published. RIEF, 
B A a Penny, B B I I ishe B 


OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 


with Facsinvile of Signature, MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
From =10/6 vrwanps, NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for displa 
cards aot qenemal advertising purposes.—Address— ? = Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


; 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
P Faanrkberd Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 
cack, ae 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C, THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
SPARKLING SAUMUR By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 


(CHAMPACNE), LOM DON : 


IMPORTED BY DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 
“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from convenr- 


F, T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 


























WHITE LABEL, recommended per doz, 21/- manual of vocal instruction.” — Daily News. 
> . 
BLUE zs CON DR cr cccnesttnesiarcaneenvaseens oe 90 25/- T 
re, Sade 2 ee © | THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 


November, 1877, For February, 1878, price 2s, 6d., 
The Peace tocome. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
The Value of India to England, By Col. George Chesney. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism, By the Abbé Martin. 


° Pye rf : Spontaneous Generation: a Reply. By Dr, H. Charlton Bastian. 
of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy The Dangers and Warnings of ‘‘ The Inflexible.” By Sir 8. Robinson, 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- Mrs, Siddons as Lady Macbeth (from Contemporary Notes by George Joseph 
Mis panded ether ¢ fessional pursuits or private cor- Bell). By Professor Fleeming Jenkin. . . 

manship, apted el er a essional p P ; How the Turks Rule Armenia. By Dr. H. Sandwith, C.B. (of Kars), 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the Benedict de 8 inosa. By ace or ma ny acta 

} 1 . i = ur Army and the People (concluded). y John Holms, M.P, 
Government, banking ’ and mercantile offices 9 arithmetic, short The Pro few Seneefeencs with Domestic Handicraft. By Frederick Seebohm, 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, Recent Literature. By Professor Henry Morley, 
97B, Quadrant, gent-street, Agent to the West of England Germany and Holland. By Mons. de Beaufort (Member of the Dutch States 


4 P General). 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. , C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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